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differences affecting the ease and quickness with which people
can perform comparatively complicated manipulations with
symbols. On the other hand, it is obvious that the exercise of
clear thinking is largely a matter of whether the individual is
sufficiently interested in being right about a question and has
sufficient confidence in his own powers to face the strenuous
effort involved in arriving at a correct conclusion. My contention
is that mathematics is a problem-subject for two reatons. One is
that no other subject offers so much temptation to be tedious.
The other is that no other subject offers die teacher such great
opportunities for wrecking thp intellectual self-confidence of the
pupil.

The first statement is illustrated sufficiently by the indisputable
fact that the most atrocious examples of turgid, prolix, and
circumlocutory English style can be collected by opening at
random the pages of any text-book on mathematics. That it is
especially easy to discourage and to destroy interest in mathe-
matics is a matter of common observation. Why so many
grown-up people who give evidence of their power to handle
comparatively difficult processes of reasoning in the course of
their daily work display an attitude of sheer fright towards any
mathematical formulation of a problem is easy to understand.
At an early stage in education they have been made to feel that
their difficulties were due to their own intellectual defects rather
than to the cultural limitations of their teachers. The surest way
of creating this sense of inferiority is to let children think that
they are being taught for their intellectual improvement.

Thirty years ago I asked my class teacher why we had to learn
geometry. I was told that it was a training for the mind. Twenty
years later my eldest daughter asked her class teacher the same
question and received the same answer. At different schools three
of my four children have put the same question, unprompted by
their parents. They have always received the same reply with
penny-in-the-slot regularity. Since the odds against this result
would be 7 to i if only 50 per cent and 63 to I if only 25 per
cent of mathematical teachers took this attitude to their jobs, the